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By  Elizabeth  C.  Northup 

*cLet  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by.” 

npHIS  might  well  be  an  expression  of 
one  of  the  motives  that  dominated 
the  life  of  Dr.  Martha  A.  Sheldon, 
pioneer  and  soldier  of  the  Cross.  And 
what  a  road  it  was  on  which  she  elected 
to  live  —  one  of  earth’s  great  highways, 
leading  from  the  swarming  plains  of  India 
up  over  the  Himalayas’  giddy  heights, — 
a  difficult  road  made  dusty  by  the  tramp 
of  human  feet  and  the  myriad  hoofs  of 
sheep  and  goats  laden  with  the  traffic  of 
the  country. 

On  this  mountain  road,  at  Chaudas, 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  there 
was  perched  a  tiny  bungalow  austere  in 
its  simplicity  — -  fit  setting  for  an  in¬ 
trepid  soul  lured  ever  by  an  inner  prompt¬ 
ing  that  could  brook  no  thwarting.  For 
the  highway  led  to  Tibet  —  mysterious, 
forbidden  Tibet,  with  its  mountains 
golden  brown  and  snowy  white,  its  lovely 
blue-tinted  lakes,  and  its  picturesque, 
wicked  people.  And  a  Voice,  unceas¬ 
ing,  urgent,— 


.  .  rang  innumerable  changes 

On  one  everlasting  whisper  day  and  night  re¬ 
peated  —  so: 

‘Something  hidden.  Go  and  find  it.  Go  and  look 
behind  the  Ranges  — 

Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges.  Lost  and 
waiting  for  you.  Go!’” 

Those  who  claim  that  only  war  brings 
out  the  heroic  virtues  and  the  splendor 
of  self-devotion  have  failed  to  read  the 
annals  of  world  missions.  Not  the  least 
of  the  many  who  have  added  a  chapter 
to  the  hero  tales  of  Christian  conquest 
was  Dr.  Martha  Sheldon,  best  known 
for  her  long  and  patient  siege  of  impreg¬ 
nable  Tibet. 

She  was  born  in  frozen  Minnesota,  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  an 
out-door  girl  before  athletics  became  a 
modern  fad.  But  she  excelled  indoors 
as  well,  leading  her  class  in  the  State 
University.  After  this,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  School  gave  her  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  surgery  along  with  her  diploma 
and  in  later  years  those  who  felt  the 
pure  flame  of  her  spirit  also  gave  her  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  life’s  higher  values. 

She  went  to  India  in  1888,  but  it  was 
not  until  1895  that  she  became  a  self- 
supporting  missionary  in  Bhot,  a  region 
bordering  on  Tibet  and  Nepal.  She 

located  at  Dharchula,  “the  fireplace  on 
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top  of  the  mountain,”  thirteen  marches 
from  the  nearest  European  station  and  a 
favorite  camping  ground  of  the  Bhotiyas. 

The  Bhotiyas  trade  extensively  in 
Tibet.  To  live  among  them,  therefore, 
was  high  strategy.  They  are  much  of 
the  time  on  the  move  and  Dr.  Sheldon 
soon  found  that  if  she  hoped  to  make 
an  impression  she  must  move  with  them, 
a  hint  for  the  modern  minister.  So  she 
selected  a  summer  home  at  Chaudas, 
much  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  with 
the  turbulent  Kali  river  thundering  be¬ 
low.  More  than  once  she  crossed  this 
river  on  a  swaying  hewn  pine  log.  The 
road  to  Chaudas  would  put  even  a  hill¬ 
climbing  Ford  automobile  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  being  in  some  places  so  steep 
that  steps  are  cut  out  of  the  rocks. 

When  the  cheery,  stout-hearted  doctor 
arrived  the  language  of  the  country  had 
not  been  reduced  to  writing.  But  for  an 
honor  graduate  of  two  universities  the 
mere  accident  of  an  unwritten  language 
held  no  terrors.  She  simply  sat  down 
in  the  dust  with  the  Bhotiya  women, 
while  they  wove  their  blankets,  and 
captured  their  speech  syllable  by  syllable. 

Translations  followed  and  then  a 

school,  for  what  use  is  it  to  translate 
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for  those  who  cannot  read?  An  out-door 
school  held  amid  hordes  of  children 
and  the  distractions  of  weaving  and  sheep¬ 
tending  might  seem  a  very  low  round  in  the 
ladder  of  knowledge,  but  it  held  future  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  one  must  begin  somewhere. 

This  woman  M.D.  was  later  to  have 
an  annual  practice  that  ran  well  into 
the  thousands  but  at  the  beginning  she 
found  a  rival  in  the  blacksmith  with  his 
accepted  methods  of  bleeding  and  burn¬ 
ing  —  strange  contrast  to  Bostonian  skill! 
In  the  end,  however,  it  was  her  Hub- 
acquired  knowledge  and  the  bright  little 
instrument  that  removed  the  veil  from 
cataract-darkened  eyes,  which  won  her 
an  entrance  into  Tibetan  holy  places  and 
gave  her  maroon-clad  lamas  as  patients. 

But  first  there  were  other  tasks.  If 
a  self-supporting  Christian  community, 
a  new  thing  in  those  days,  was  to  be 
built  up  the  people  must  be  taught 
farming  and  —  some  other  things!  Ac¬ 
cordingly  she  bought  land,  planted  grain, 
and  introduced  new  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Her  fields  and  gardens  were  laid 
out  in  terraces.  On  a  mountain  side  one 
has  to  farm  this  way.  She  inoculated 
her  cattle  for  rinderpest.  Later  there 
was  a  grist  mill.  Then  a  heavy,  im- 
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proved  loom  provided  clothing.  Then 
there  was  a  hospital  and  dispensary,  a 
woman’s  home,  and  a  little  church  with 
Paharis,  Nepalis,  Bhotiyas  and  Tibetans 
in  its  membership. 

Your  modern  missionary  could  give 
the  efficiency  experts  points.  Ordinarily 
we  think  that  a  missionary  who  tends 
the  sick  inside  and  outside  a  hospital, 
or  runs  a  school,  or  manages  and  teaches 
industries,  or  sits  at  a  desk  and  translates, 
or  travels  about  preaching,  is  a  success. 
Dr.  Sheldon  did  all  of  these  things  and 
in  addition  she  actually  loved  “her 
people” — a  degraded,  animistic  folk  — 
well  enough  to  share  without  complaint 
the  privations  of  their  way  of  living, — 
a  searching  test  indeed.  No  wonder  that 
Landor,  the  famous  traveler,  her  guest 
and  patient,  declared  that  all  through 
the  region  the  people  sang  the  praises 
of  their  Lady  of  the  Mountains. 

Missionaries  learn  to  wait  and  to  work 
while  they  wait,  but  Dr.  Sheldon’s 
pioneer  spirit  never  ceased  to  feel  the 
urge  of  the  closed  land  just  across  the 
mountains.  A  companion,  Miss  Eva 
Browne,  shared  her  purpose  and  her 
dauntless  courage.  Four  mountain 

passes,  at  altitudes  ranging  from  17,000 
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to  21,000  feet,  lead  from  India  into 
Tibet.  Dangerous  to  life  and  limb  with 
ice  fields  and  precipices,  and  sometimes 
literally  heart-breaking,  is  the  journey 
over  these  passes,  yet  all  but  the  highest 
were  crossed  and  recrossed  by  these  two 
fearless  women.  Sometimes  they  rode. 
Sometimes  they  walked.  When  strength 
utterly  failed  because  of  the  “mountain 
sickness”  they  were  drawn  up  by 
means  of  a  sheet  tied  round  the  waist. 

Time  and  again,  after  fascinating 
glimpses  of  the  country,  they  were 
marched  back  by  red-cloaked  guards, 
but  always  in  some  way  they  wit¬ 
nessed  for  the  King  of  kings.  Thrilling 
indeed  is  the  story  of  one  trip  made 
on  foot  in  Bhotiya  disguise  —  and  in¬ 
cidentally  in  distressing  Bhotiya  foot¬ 
gear  —  climbing  the  pass,  wading 
streams,  slipping  by  sentinels,  until  they 
actually  reached  Taklakot,  a  populous 
trading  post,  and,  throwing  off  their 
disguise,  calmly  permitted  the  Rajah 
to  be  informed  that  they  had  come! 
After  this  trip  a  man  from  Lhassa,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  agreed  to  take 
his  life  in  his  hands  and  teach  them  the 
forbidden  Tibetan  language. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when  her 
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fame  as  a  physician  had  so  disarmed 
prejudice  that  Dr.  Sheldon  stood  in  the 
cathedral-like  assembly  hall  of  a  Tibetan 
lamasery  and  sang  in  her  pleading, 
memory-haunting  voice  some  Christian 
songs  that  she  had  set  to  Oriental  melo¬ 
dies.  About  her  sat  the  lamas  lazily 
playing  cards  and  drinking  tea,  yet  who 
shall  say  that  the  plaintive,  questioning 
cadences  were  without  effect? 

On  her  last  trip  she  crossed  a  pass  in 
golden  Tibet  itself,  on  the  way  to  a 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage.  Just  before 
her  journey’s  end  the  lovely  Kailas 
mountain  burst  upon  her  vision.  The 
melting  snows  had  cut  a  huge  black 
cross  on  its  gleaming  surface  —  thrilling 
omen  to  her  invincible  faith  that  the 
Cross  had  gone  before  her. 

On  October  18,  1912,  Dr.  Sheldon 
died  like  a  soldier,  among  her  chosen 
people  and  amid  the  towering  mountains 
whose  sublimity  had  been  wrought  into 
her  own  soul’s  fabric.  Like  a  soldier,  too, 
she  had  lived,  cheerfully  enduring  loneli¬ 
ness  and  untold  privations.  Her  great 
legacy  is  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  life 
spent  utterly  in  heroic,  self-effacing 
service. 
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